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LA FONTAINE- 

. . . L'hoffime est un roseau, mais un roseau pensant. 

— [Pascal. 

The irtost difficult thing in the world to write is a fable. 
To construct theorems, to build suspension and other 
bridges, to invent exquisite filaments around which electric- 
forces may play fantastic and luminous antics, to translate 
Plato even, is easy compared with the supreme diffi- 
culty of parable-writing. Mow many theorems have been 
constructed, how raanj' Brooklyn bridges have been thrown 
across " impassable gulfs," how many Platos even have been 
translated by the Jowetts, the Auerbachs, the fortunate phil- 
osophical Germans ! Of fabulists, however, there is no 
foison ; they are fewer than Koh-i-noors ; they may 
be threaded between thumb and fore-finger ; the palm 
of the hand would hold their names written across it, 
^Esop, Phaedrus, Gellert, Lessing, Eastern apologuists, 
a Gajr, perhaps, certainly and principally a La Fontaine ; 
these are nearly all. 

Pascal, in one of his pithy Pensees, enunciated the maxim 
that man was a reed but a " thinking reed," greater than 
the world itself, for should the world crush it, it would know- 
that it Was crushed, whereas the world, being a "blind 
force," would not know what it had done. The illumined 
intellectual force is thus infinitely higher than volts of elec- 
tricity on ohms of resistance or amperes of invisible energy. 
An intellectual force of this kindled kind Was La Fon- 
taine. 

The names of great men are often typical of them. Thus 
La Fontaine Was truly a " fountain " to the French seven- 
teenth century, smitten magically by the hazel-twig of Ac- 
cident and suddenly made to gush with inexhaustible re- 
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freshment amid an environment desiccated by harden- 
ing and sterilizing circumstance. French verse in his day 
had run in the gelatine-moulds of the Alexandrine, a heroic 
metre whose twelve links made of it a lumbering serpent- 
like rhythm which had "dragged its slow length along" as 
the last line of the Spenserian stanza. Corneille, Racine, 
Boileau, Moliere, astride of this serpent, had ridden it to 
death. It seemed the proper metre to symbolize the pomp, 
to sing the exploits of Louis Quatorze, artfullv reflected 
in the great types of Roman and Greek and Hebrew 
and Spanish kings. The austere flattery of Corneille, the 
tender complaisance of Racine, even the brilliant malice of 
Moliere, revelled in those pseudonyms whose root was not 
iar to seek. 

Of all this magic-enslumbered France La Fontaine was 
the liberator. One touch of his wand enfranchised the 
spirit of the age, loosed it from its conventional metrical 
shackles, unloosed .its girdle, and let its free flowing hair 
escape, dishevelled and delightful as a Magnad's. 

AlPthis was done by a man who was apparently a typi- 
cal dunce, a man who lay fallow till he was forty, one of 
those rois faineants of whom Beranger sings, who sud- 
denly wake up after prolonged intellectual slumbers, and 
spend the rest of their lives telling the wondrous tales they 
have dreamed. Such minds are in the attitude of those 
lovely morning-glory-shaped springs of the Yellowstone, 
whose horns fill drop by drop with radiant water, un- 
watched, unseen, until one day a discoverer or a scout 
comes along and spies the fairy reservoir. 

This spy, this scout and discoverer in La Fontaine's 
case was Madame de la Sabliere, a lady who sheltered him 
for twenty vears. The poor man for almost two score of his 
nearly four score years, was not far from what the French 
call a fat. His fatuity took the form of day dreaming, 
wool-gathering, building chateaux en Esfiagne, see-sawing 
in summer reverie, a dream-life, blissful and poetic, whose 
issue no one saw, but whose doors opened, out into that 
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"land of faerie" of which Keats and Shelley have been 
modern exponents or to which they have been aerial guides. 
Nothing Dantesque or horrible in these inner spiritual 
landscapes of La Fontaine : they all looked on southern 
slopes, on sunny exposures, towards winds of the west, and 
seas where Hesperian isles rocked on an idyllic sea. This 
roi faineant, this crowned king of Day-dreams and Do- 
nothing, at first a mere recumbent statue, a butt of ridicule 
and scorn, inanimate, inarticulate, without speech or man- 
ners, suddenly became a muttering Memnon, an uttering 
and ignited Sphinx, morn-enkindled, then an articulate- 
speaking man — one of Homer's /xepoTrijtoi — and finally 
not a feeble but a puissant voice, far-reaching and 
melodious as the oak-leaves of Dodona through which an 
Apolline gust thrills. 

La Fontaine's voice passed through all the vegetable and 
animal world in this whispering manner, until the whisper 
grew into an orchestral murmur, and then into a pervasive 
and harmonious chorus, made up of the multiple voices of 
the nature he had endowed with speech. Irregular in 
rhythm as the ^Eolian winds, his poem-fables hid in their 
abysses gracious or sunny or sarcastic philosophies, which 
a delicate piscatory art could easily lift to the surface. La 
Fontaine thus showed himself a true artist, whose artistry, 
like Claude Lorraine's, like Emerson's, like George Eliot's, 
came late in life indeed, but came with all the added riches 
of delay. People wonder at the mellow glories of Claude's 
suns, at the ripened beauty of Emerson's utterances 
(which Carlyle likened to. " intellectual sonatas"), at the 
golden diction and thought of George Eliot. They might 
as well wonder at autumnal coloring. The astonishing pre- 
cocity of Pascal, of Hugo, of Chatterton, of De Guerin, 
was a part of their general intellectual malady — prodigious 
mammalians that stood on their feet as soon as the}' were 
born. How much wholesomer to read of La Fontaine, 
champagne-natured, like . the champagne of Chateau- 
Thierry, where he was born, a French Goldsmith studying 
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"animated nature" to make it lovable, winsome, human : 
as different as possible from the majestic naturalist, Buffon, 
who described animals epically, and made of each a canto 
in an heroic poem. 

From all antiquity the magic name yEsop had been but a 
name, a voice, a whiff of Samian or or of Lydian tra- 
dition wafted to Greece in the times of Pisistratus, but 
bejewelling itself as it came along with piquant or pre- 
cious associations. No fable of ^Esop has reached these 
latter times, but the name possessed quite a magic value. 
This two Romans felt, Babrius and Phaedrus, elect spirits 
who hovered about Augustan and post-Augustan times, 
and tried to make select bits of Pliny's Natural History 
talk as, ages before, the Wasps and Frogs, and Clouds of 
Aristophanes talked in their wonderful Greek, or as Livy 
had given speech to the Stomach and Members in the stoiy 
of the Roman secession. This started the work of Planu- 
des and the mediaeval bestiaries, and up sprung Maitre 
Reynard and Reineke Fuchs from their lurking places in 
the Netherlands and France, not stopping until they ran 
through the whole of the Dark Ages with a train of comi- 
cal symbolic light behind them. Beautiful symbolisms, too, 
grew up about Phoenix and Panther (the Hav 6-fjp or Christ) 
and Whale, and snatches of Arabian fable are found im- 
bedded amberlike in minnesinger and meistersinger. 
Scraps of these fable-dramas crept into the architecture of 
cathedrals ; stalls, and frie-dieux, gargoyles, and preben- 
daries' chairs mirrored the early animal-fable : cowled foxes, 
sermonizing geese, grinning dragons, peeped slyly out of 
chantry and vestry-room, and reminded monk and preacher 
of the vast discrimination of this quaint literary creation. 
And in India all classes drank from the exhaustless pools of 
Bidpai's Panchatantva. 

La Fontaine did not start out originally as a fabulist : he 
aspired to be a Boccaccio, a Marguerite of Navarre, a 
writer of Cent JVonvelles Nouvelles : only, being very gifted 
in verse, he took Chaucer's turn and first versified his 
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gatherings in a series of inimitable Contes. Previously, too, 
lie had been bitten with the national French endemic pas- 
sion for inditing ballades and refrains and the like. 
By the time he came to write his first six books of 
Fables he possessed a finished gift. All along he had been 
sharpening his teeth, if not his tongue, on the language, al- 
ready an •' edge tool " of burnished keenness ready to 
chisel out his thought with perfect distinctness. In this 
way his phrasing became as salient as sculpture, its slight 
admixture of obsolescence and archaism communicating 
to it a mellowness as of old wine. If, as a little girl said, a 
parable is an earthly tale with a heavenly meaning, how 
much both of " earthly " and "heavenly" we find in the 
apologues of La Fontaine. Personally, the apologuist had 
always been a Paphian, a worshipper of Eros in slightly 
veiled forms, a singularly open nature that had run riot in 
the fibrous soil ot faunlike tendencies, a genius with Love's 
torch never inverted, a sinner whose error has a touch of 
saintliness in it, without the broad Silenus grin of Rubens in 
his painted bestialities — yet now and then, with the lurking 
satyr-smile. Its essential core was lovableness, a -trait 
that made the nurse of the dying fabulist exclaim to the 
priest : "Ah, sir, the good God will not have the courage 
to damn him ! " 

This Paphian side of his nature is all ablaze in the 
Contes. 

In the twelve books of Fables nature is enclosed as in 
an encyclopaedia : all her peccant as well as piquant 
humors are reproduced, indeed, but alleviated by the caress 
of a refined intelligence. The hairy arm of the satyr has 
been by some magic depilatory polished of its fleshliness, 
and instead of carnality there is wit, humor, wisdom, clever- 
ness, poetry, each in a little drama no bigger thati a louts d'or, 
telling it may be of the noon-day adventures of ant and 
heron, of fox and goat, of dog and wolf, or lion and bear ; 
here a miniature painted over with the vivid physiognomies 
of Death and the Cure ; there wonderfully natural vultures 
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and pigeons vitalizing another ; and yonder a Tom Thumb 
drama is enacted in the thirty or forty lines of the ' Animals 
sick of the Plague.' La Fontaine's motto (and the epilogue 
of his first collection) was: 

Bornons ici cette carriere : 

Les longs ouvrages me font peur. 

Loin d'epuiser une matiere, 

On n'en doit prendre que la rleur : 

the most admirable of all maxims for a preacher of sermons 
but the one most perpetually ignored. La Fontaine, one of 
the profoundest preachers that ever lived, wrote short ser- 
mons, never took anything but the fleiir, let the root and 
branches take care of themselves, and pounced with spon- 
taneous instinct on the kernel of the matter. Thus, each 
of his countless fables contains the flower of some fine ex- 
perience, droll, humorous, it may be tragic, never wordy or 
windy. His proverbial laziness, lolling in the sunshine, 
absent-mindedness, was really a self-concentration of the 
highest kind, in which, as in a trance, he saw things filmed 
over from less piercing eyes, in their native lights and as- 
pects. 

And so his fables came to be what Mde. de Sevigne (a 
good judge) said they were : " a basket of strawberries : you 
begin \>y taking out the largest and best, but little by little 
you eat first one, then another, until at last the basket is 
empty." 

If, with M. Taine, we look into this ' basket ' more closely, 
we find it, to be : 

Une ample comedie a cent actes divers, 

in other words, the Fables are a " Pilgrim's Progress " 
through the reign of Louis XIV, from the great king to the 
country bumpkin who forms the substratum of society. 
There is much delicate ellipsis in La Fontaine's art ; the 
other half ' understood ' as the grammars say, but not ' ex- 
pressed,' may readily be supplied. The small but full pro- 
ducts of this man's workmanship abound in subtle inter- 
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lineations which a little scrutiny will elicit, as we see Cicero 
in the palimpsest lying underneath a manuscript of St. Au- 
gustine. All that stirring, brilliant, bustling, flattering and 
flattered life that surrounded the Bourbon king in his 
princely Versailles, emerges on the sly from the corners 
and crevices of these rhyming allegories under animal forms, 
or fragile rhythmic pictures as perfect as the bronze bedsteads 
and wrought tripods from the boudoir of some long-dead 
Pompeian beauty. The fable of the "Battle between the 
Frogs and the Mice " made such an impression on antiquity 
that it was ascribed to Homer. So, manjr a fable passed 
round in manuscript, like most of La Fontaine's, as from 
the hand of the master, which had only been suggested by 
some one of his inimitable pieces. Perrault and Fenelon 
and Florian and others took up the cue, and Lessing with 
his sour-sweet smile introduced the almost lost art of fabu- 
lizing among the heavy Germans. He was followed by 
Goethe in his marvellous " Marchen." 

La Fontaine's unique mission had been to act as a cloud 
scatterer : he was a burst of sunlight on the mephitic at- 
mosphere of a court. In this way he has been an element 
of intellectual sanitation to France — what tiles and tubes 
and drains are to modern households. 

James A. Harrison. 

Washington and Lee University. 



